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THE Sun Fire Office has done a wise and graceful act in its’ pro- 
motion of Assistant Manager Guile to the United States manager- 
ship, left vacant by the death of Mr. Gilbert. Mr. Guile’s 
familiarity with the business of the company, as well as the efficient 
service which he has long rendered it, naturally make him the 
proper man for the position, a fact which the Sun Office seems to 
have promptly recognized. 





THE arrest of George W. Ryan of 145 Broadway, New York, 
and Elizabeth, N. J., probably marks the beginning of a crusade 
by Superintendent Maxwell against the brokers who have for so 
long made a specialty of placing underground insurance in New 
York city and vicinity. It is claimed that Ryan has been the chief 
offender against the New York insurance laws. The Superintend- 
ent has been quietly gathering evidence against him and others for 
some time past, and the fact of this arrest indicates that he is now 
prepared to push the matter vigorously. 





THE initiative step in securing direct business in Great Britain 
by American fire insurance companies has been taken by the 
Hanover of New York, which is about to establish a branch office 
in London, under the management of Joseph H. Lukach. The 
Hanover is one of our soundest and most successful companies, 
and as Mr. Lukach is well spoken of and has had some fourteen 
years’ experience in the fire insurance field, there is no reason why 
the venture should not prove profitable. The Hanover will make 
a proper deposit of United States securities in London as a guar- 
antee to British insurers, and operate in the same manner as do 
the British companies in the United States. 





Apropos of the article on marking benzine packages, which 
appeared in our columns recently, we might further suggest that it 
would be for the protection of propertyowners and of insurance 
companies—to say nothing of the question of life saving—if there 
were some sort of a warning faucet or outlet on all packages con- 
taining any fluid having a flash test under 110 degrees fire test. 
This suggestion is borrowed from, or the result of a recommenda- 
tion made some time ago in one of the technical journals—that all 
vials containing poison be so fitted as to occasion some slight 
inconvenience to those about to pour from them—either by spikes 
about the neck, or projectiles on the stopper, or some special diffi- 
culty in getting out the latter. The object is to infallibly attract 
attention to the fact that the contents of the package are not of 





the ordinary or safe character, but deserve special care in pouring 
and using. This could readily be effected without causing much if 
any extra expense; and whether or not it would save expense, it 
would be cheaper in the end, to the community, to have such a 
warning faucet or outlet, than to have to pay for the fires caused by 
lack of such precautions. 





A RECENTLY reported source of fires in country houses using 
wood for fuel is the corrosion of the mortar in the joints, by the 
pyroligneous acid in the wood smoke ; thus leaving cracks through 
which sparks pass to the woodwork. A building expert informs us 
that all this trouble would be done away with and economy of fuel 
effected by using terra cotta caps above the roof; and below this, 
using the brick flues as hot air passages, through which the smoke 
flues proper extended, in the form of the ordinary round sheet-iron 
pipe. This pipe would heat the air in the brick passage way so 
that it could be drawn off by registers in the upper stories. The 
pipe would be more easily kept clean than a brick flue, and by 
reason of its smooth walls and its encircling air cushion would make 
the starting of a fire in the stove or fireplace much more easy than 
where rough, coid walls constitute the sides of the flue. 





IN our news columns will be found a notice of the fact that the 
Mutual Trust Fund Life Association of this city has gone into 
voluntary liquidation. This is by no means unexpected, because 
those familiar with insurance matters have never had very much 
confidence in either the plans of the association, their methods 
adopted to secure business or the officers who conducted it. But 
the question arises whether a company of this character should be 
permitted to go into voluntary liquidation and wind itself up accord- 
ing to the sweet will of the persons who have been unable to make a 
success of it. For some time past, this association has been un- 
able or unwilling to pay its death claims in full; in fact, has been 
scaling them down at every opportunity and compromising with its 
claimants at from thirty to fifty cents on the dollar. At the same 
time, it has claimed to have a reserve fund of $30,000 or $40,000. 
It would seem as though the Superintendent of Insurance should 
have some voice in deciding how this company shall retire from 
business, and what is to become of this reserve fund. If State 
supervision means anything, it means the protection of those who 
put faith in various systems of insurance in vogue, and this would 
certainly seem to be a proper occasion for the Superintendent to 
interfere for the protection of the rights and interests of the mem- 
bers of this association. Unless something is done, they are not 
likely to receive much benefit from the funds now awaiting distri- 
bution. 





Tue formation of new fire insurance companies in this city, to 
the number of four at least, is progressing with more or less suc- 
cess. In two instances the companies seem to be projected in the 
interests of certain nationalities, one being recognized as of Irish 
origin and another of Hebrew. While there is no doubt that there 
are many persons of the citizens thus addressed who entertain 
strong predelictions in favor of enterprises that appeal to them upon 
the ground of nationality or religion, it is questionable whether a 
discrimination is not thereby raised which will have a tendency to 
keep away others who entertain broader views in all matters of 
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business. As opposed to these, there is the Liberty Fire Insurance 
Company, projected by Messrs. Weed & Kennedy, whose name 
appeals to all mankind, and to no special clan or clique. It is 
understood that the formation of these companies is so well ad- 
vanced, that they may be expected to enter the field of competition 
soon after the first of the year. We wish them all unlimited success ; 
there is room enough for a great deal more insurance capital than 
is now available under the legal and other restrictions imposed 
upon the companies. The company projected exclusively by 
brokers we do not hear so much of, but only vague reports to the 
effect that it is progressing, and will yet become an important factor 
in the business of fire insurance. When these companies commence 
operations, it is expected, of course, that they will become members 
of the Metropolitan Association and work in full accord with the 
existing compact. 





WE have received a copy of a leaflet issued by The Insurance 
Monitor entitled: ‘“‘The Law of Membership in Co-operative and 
Assessment Life Associations.” It is intended to show that mem- 
bers of such associations have virtually entered into a partnership, 
and that they are liable for the indebtedness that may be incurred 
during their membership. Numerous decisions of courts are cited 
to sustain this view of the case, which is, unquestionably, the cor- 
rect one. Some years ago an assessment concern at Rochester, 
N. Y., known as the Mutual Associates, feel into the hands of a 
receiver, who soon ascertained that not only had persons connected 
with the society been guilty of gross irregularities, but that the 
officers had neglected to make assessments to pay death claims 
and other liabilities as they occurred. The receiver took the 
ground that all persons who were members of the organization at 
the time the liabilities accrued were liable to assessment to pro- 
vide money with which to pay them, regardless of the fact that 
their membership had long since terminated. He therefore 
brought suit against some of the delinquents, and the court sus- 
tained him in so doing; it even went further, and distinctly in- 
structed him to sue the parties, get judgment against them and to 
collect by execution if this should be necessary. This was just 
what the receiver did do, and although the ex-members “ pooled 
their issues” to contest the cases, he was successful in his suits. 
The court held that not only was the member liable for his share 
of all liabilities that accrued during his membership, but for thirty 
days thereafter, that being the term of grace allowed by the asso- 
ciation in which the payment of assessments might be made, the 
non-payment of which would be the first notice to the association 
that the membership had terminated. So to the end of the thirty 
days, the court held that the member was liable for his share of 
the debts of the concern. There have been other decisions of the 
same purport, which have been duly commented upon in the 
columns of THE SPEcTATOR, as will be seen by reference to our 
files of the past three or four years. These decisions have been a 
sore point with the assessment company managers, who have pre- 
ferred to let their members drop out when they chose to pressing 
them for assessments due, and thus rendering themselves un- 
popular. One decision went so far as to say that it was the duty 
of such managers to*sue for assessments due if the retiring member 
declined to pay, holding that the number of members the associa- 
tion had at any given time would determine the amount an assess- 
ment should bring in at such time. The Monitor has done a good 
work in compiling the decisions upon this point, for the public 
should not be left in the dark regarding it. The assessment com- 





panies make a mistake when they seek to mislead their members 
in respect to their liability; every person who joins them does so 
with the understanding that he is to pay all assessments as they 
become due, and he will not be deterred from joining if he is given 
to understand that such assessments are collectable by legal pro- 
cesses. The following are the special points evolved from the 
decisions quoted in the leaflet : 


Each member holding a certificate in force at the time of the death of 
another member is legally bound to pay. 

The association is legally bound to enforce payment. 

A beneficiary can compel an association to levy an assessment. 

The court will oblige the officers to assess and collect. 

If the officers of an association do not assess and collect, the court, at 
additional expense, may do so through its own officers, 

An association can be compelled to collect an assessment from each 
member who has not, prior to such assessment, perfected his.withdrawal. 

An association can refuse to release a member and compel him to pay 
each assessment as it occurs. 

Membership is not terminable by merely refusing to pay an assessment. 
The certificateholder must stay and pay all liabilities accrued up to the 
date of his withdrawal. 

Receivers may sue members for back assessments. 

A member does not cease to be such until he has made his withdrawal 
complete according to terms of his contract ; he remains liable for losses 
which follow. 

The application and certificate constitute a contract of insurance. 

They are mutual contracts between the members; the company is 
merely the instrument for their enforcement. 

The rules and principles governing an ordinary insurance contract are 
applicable to the contracts between benefit societies and their members. 

The books of a company are available to show the membership for the 
purpose of enforcing an assessment on each. 

Forfeiture of rights does not relieve a member from liability. 





SucH intimations as we obtain from the managers of the fire 
insurance companies indicate that when the reports of the year’s 
business are made up, they will show quite an improvement over the 
transactions of last year. The enforcement of the compact in 
New York during the last two months, the organization of local 
boards in other sections, a more careful survey of risks and some- 
thing of an advancement in rates, are the causes to which are 
attributed any betterment of the financial condition of the compa- 
nies that the reports may show. The success attending the efforts 
in these directions has been so marked as to encourage underwrit- 
ers in the belief of a permanent improvement, and to convince 
them that success is within the grasp of united and harmonious 
action. The results thus far obtained promise well for the future, 
not only as regards improvement of the business, but as showing 
that there are certain points upon which harmonious action is not 
only a necessity, but can actually be obtained when earnest effort 
is made in that direction. The enforcement of the New York 
compact has done more to stiffen up the business in other local- 
ities than any one thing that has occurred for many years. Since 
it went into force, compacts have been formed in New Orleans, 
Atlanta and various other cities, while previously existing organiza- 
tions in still other localities have been stimulated to renewed 
effort in putting business upon a better basis. The whole country 
has been looking to New York for improvement in the method of 
fire underwriting for many years, and now that this improvement 
has come, other cities are ready to join in the good work. A great 
deal has been done in the past two months, and there is a promise 
that a great deal more will be done with the dawning of the new 
year. All that seems necessary to secure correct practices in fire 
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underwriting throughout the country during the coming year is the 
maintenance of the New York compact in good faith. Should 
that be broken and set aside, demoralization would result, not only 
in New York, but in every other section of the country. But too 
much must not be expected immediately from the Metropolitan 
Association. It had a big contract on its hands when it undertook 
to reform the practices in New York city, and the companies re- 
sponsible for them. It will take time to do this completely, and 
underwriters should possess their souls in patience and let the good 
work go on, giving it their hearty indorsement and unqualified 
co-operation. 











THE VALUATION LAW OF 1884. 


N the 24th of May, 1884, the legislature passed a bill for the 

purpose of providing for the valuation of life insurance 

policies and obligations connected therewith, of which the follow- 
ing is the text : 


SEcTION 1. For all the purposes of the general life insurance laws 
known as chapter 308 of the laws of 1849, and chapter 463 of the laws of 
1853, and the acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, the 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department is hereby directed to value 
the policy obligations of all life insurance companies transacting business 
in this State on the net premium basis, according to the Actuaries’ or 
Combined Experience Table of Mortality, with interest at four per centum 
perannum. When the actual premiums charged by a company for an in- 
surance is less than the net premium for such insurance, computed 
according to the table of mortality and rate of interest aforesaid, then, 
and in every such case, the company shall be charged as a separate 
liability with the value of an annuity, the amount of which shall equal the 
difference between the premiums aforesaid, and the term of which in 
years shall equal the number of future annual payments due on said 
insurance at the date of the valuation. 

Sec, 2. Nothing herein contained shall authorize the appointment of a 
receiver for any life insurance company, if such company has actual funds 
invested according to law of a net cash value equal to its outstanding 
liabilities, and a reserve on policies and claims, not matured, calculated 
by the net premium method, on the American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality, with interest at four and one-half per centum per annum, and in no 
case under this act shall capital stock be considered as a liability of a 
company. But no company shall issue new policies if its premium re- 
serve is shown to be impaired by the mode of valuation described in the 
first section of this act until the impairment is made good, and a certifi- 
cate of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department is issued to that 
effect. Nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent the Superin- 
tendent of the Insurance Department from accepting the certificate of 
valuation of the Superintendent or Commissioner of Insurance of any 
other State, of the companies organized under the laws of such other 
States, provided the obligations of such companies are valued in the man- 
ner described in the first section of this act. 

Src. 3. All acts, or parts of acts, inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect December 31, 1887. 


It is a question as to how far the State can enact laws affecting 
the contracts of life insurance companies already in force. The 
rule in the Dartmouth College case, which has been sustained by 
all subsequent decisions, is that the charter of a corporation is a 
compact between the State and the corporators which cannot be 
invalidated or changed by the sovereign power. This grows out of 
a provision of the Constitution of the United States, which forbids 
legislation which in any way impairs contracts. The charter of a 
life insurance company, incorporated in 1842, provides, among 
other things, that “the corporation hereby created shall have the 
power to insure their respective lives, and to make any and every 





insurance appertaining to or in any way connected with life risks, 
and to grant and purchase annuities.” Here is the concession of a 
broad right to which there are no conditions, either expressed or 
implied, attached. The company issues policies, husbands its re- 
sources, uses them to pay losses and dividends. So long as it 


meets maturing contracts, is it in any sense insolvent? Was it - 


competent for the State in 1853, 1868 or in 1884, to enact laws 
which will affect the contracts issued prior to these dates, or which 
will establish any other basis of solvency in regard to them or any 
measure in regard to the reinsurance fund to be held, than when 
the policies were written? Furthermore, can the legislature estab- 
lish a new basis of valuation as well? Yet this is what the Senate 
and Assembly of the Empire State have done over and over again 
within the last five and thirty years. That it is competent for the 
sovereign power to prescribe laws in regard to contracts thereafter 
written, no one, we think, will deny. In such an event the offices 
have a fair warning and can govern themselves accordingly. But 
the imposing of arbitrary conditions upon contracts already issued 
is quite a different matter. The legislature might choose to 
make, say, the American Experience Table with two per cent 
interest the standard. This would certainly and inevitably place 
every office in this State in liquidation if the Attorney-General 
chose to enforce the laws, if no question could be raised as to the 
constitutionality of the statute. The law given above, which goes 
into effect on the 31st of December, 1887, will increase the liabilities 
of such companies as are now doing business about eight per cent. 
If the present legislature should make the Actuaries’ Table and 
three per cent interest the basis, it would still further increase the 
liablities from twelve to fourteen per cent. This would not cut off 
the surplus of some of the largest and best managed companies in 
the country, but it would create a considerable impairment. 

The question also comes up as to the legal effect of that clause 
of the act of 1884 which provides “that all acts or parts of acts 
inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed.” Does this or does 
it not repeal the four and one-half per cent basis established, we 
believe, in 1868? If so, will offices be amenable to the law of 
1884 on contracts issued prior to December 31, 1887? This is a 
question of some moment to the companies. 

We do not express any opinion in respect to the views which 
the courts would entertain upon the questions which we have 
suggested. Very able lawyers have declined to give opinions 
upon them until they have given the whole subject the most care- 
ful consideration. We simply bring the issue to the front. The 
right to so vary the liabilities of life underwriting companies as to 
place them in the hands of a receiver, and that in the face of a 
direct and implied contract to permit them to issue policies and 
annuity bonds, would certainly be a very dangerous power to place 
in the hands of any legislature. It gives interests involving many 
hundreds of millions of dollars into the hands of demagogues and 
spoils-seekers. ‘The larger the amounts, the greater would be the 
temptation. This is the side of State supervision which is kept 
out of sight. If the right exists, as has been assumed by the 
passage of numerous laws by the various States, the sooner it is 
checked or held within reasonable bounds by a constitutional amend- 
ment, the better. It may, in the future, prove to be the weakest 
spot in the arena of the great American life underwriting societies. 





—The fire losses on the Pacific Coast during November were more than 
double those of October. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE compact is now highly successful. It has demonstrated its ability 
to enforce its rules; it has lived through the most dangerous part of its 
career, and it has proven the falsity of all the prophets who foretold its 
collapse within the first month. 


* * ¥ * 


LIKE all victors, however, it is inclined to run to excesses. Advanced 
rates were expedient ; the compact not only advanced, but in many cases 
it doubled and trebled them. Supervision of brokers was most neces- 
sary ; the compact has not only regulated their business, but it also reg- 
ulates the broker in many of his relations outside of his insurance busi- 
ness, and tells him what he must not do with the commissions he has 
earned. 

* % % * 

THE overdoing of a good thing is human nature, and as the compact 
was one of the best things that could have happened to the insurance 
companies, it is not strange, although it is a great pity, that it has been 
overdone in some respects. 

* * ¥ 2 


THE results will not have to be waited for long. Although little more 
than two months have elapsed since its organization, no less than half a 
dozen new companies have been put under way, and some of them will 
probably be ready for business within a few weeks. These companies 
do not propose to stay outside of the compact. Oh, no! They only 
want to get their share of the good things that are going. It is not at all 
strange that they were tempted into the field, but it will cost the compa- 
nies now in business $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 in premiums per annum to 
have them in. 

* * * * 


THE insured propertyowner pays his doubled or trebled premium, but 
he does a heavy amcunt of grumbling to his neighbor, and begins to sow 
seed, which will result in a large crop of participating companies with 
hundreds of customers pledged to them by and by, 


# - % * * 


A BOOMERANG is a very useful weapon, but if anyone tries to use it 
that is not quite as strong or as skillful as he thinks he is, he is likely to 
get a broken head. The Tariff Association should make haste slowly ; 
where it has put on too high a rate, let it be reduced ; where it has made 
a ruling that is likely to work injury to any of its members or all:es, let 
it be altered as quickly as possible; and above all, let it make its rules 
simple, so that they can be easily followed, and reasonable, so that they 
will not awaken hostility. 


* * * * 


Many of the New York agents acknowledge frankly that they have 
suffered a remarkable falling off in business, and even with those who do 
not acknowledge it the same is the case. The application clerks of these 
establishments have been turned into scouts looking for lost renewals in 
every direction, and the brokers who, a few weeks ago, were not quite 
happy over what they thought was severe treatment on the part of the 
companies, are now called upon and begged and fairly cajoled for busi- 
ness. 

¥ * x x 

ONLY one week more is left of 1886, but that is one of the busiest of 
the whole year. Everybody is devoutly hoping that it may be a week 
free from losses and with some good big premiums to swell up the old 
year’s business—a $100 premium looks as big as a house during the last 
days of December, and a $1000 loss during the same period will plunge 
an entire office into the deepest despondency. 


* * % * 


THE Journal of Commerce contains the advertisements of two of the 
companies which announce their intention to apply for certificate of in- 
corporation. Taken together, the announcements are very comical—one 
is the Irish-American Company, the names of whose incorporators have a 
delightful flavur of the Emerald Isle, as was expected and intended from 
the inception of the idea. 


The other is the Protection, whose incorpor- 








ators, with a single exception, are all Hebrews. It is probable that the 
columns of a newspaper is the only place and occasion in which there 
will ever be any bond of unity or sympathy between the two companies, 


* * * * 


Curistmas and New Year's Day fall this year upon what is perhaps 
the most convenient day of the week for most purposes. When these 
days fall in the middle of the week, the last two weeks of the year are 
pretty effectually spoiled for business purposes—but when they occur on 
Saturday, Sunday or Monday there is much less interference with the 
routine of business, and the advantage is also gained of two consecutive 
days of rest. 

* * * 2S 


Tue 1887 calendars thus far produced are remarkable neither for quan- 
tity or quality. A few are pretty and tasteful ; the majority are not worth 
hanging up. The calendar business has been greatly overdone, and it 
would be a pleasant change to see a limited number of really handsome 
calendars issued by companies instead of the thousands of cheap and 
ugly prints which are now put out, a large percentage of which are thrown 
away by their recipients within a week. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 


An Interview with Superintendent Maxwell and Deputy Superintendent Rugegles— 
Their Views Relative to Some Recent Insurance Legislation—Something About 
the Law Taxing Corporations—The Department Will Propose Some Legislation 
This Winter. 





[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Your correspondent has just made certain inquiries of R. A. Maxwell, 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department, and of Judge William B. 
Ruggles, his deputy, relative to the new tax laws and also to the work- 
ings of the other important laws of 1886. Your correspondent inquired : 

‘* You sent out circulars calling attention to the provisions of chapter 
604, relating to the payment of certain taxes for the benefit of the fire de- 
partments in cities and villages. What was the result?” 

Mr. Maxwell—‘‘ That law was simply an amendment of the law of 1875, 
providing for the payment of atwo per cent tax on premiums of fire in- 
surance written on property in cities and villages of this State having fire 
departments, payable to the treasurers of such fire departments, by com- 
panies of other States and foreign countries. The changes in the old law 
consisted principally in altering the time for companies reporting their 
premium re¢eipts and paying these taxes; in making the reports cover 
the business of previous calendar year, instead of the year ending Sep- 
tember 1, and in providing that companies may file with the Superintend- 
ent a bond of $2500, conditioned for the payment of all such taxes on 
premiums written on property in such cities and villages where the com- 
panies have no local agents. Some misapprehensions existed on the part 
of some of the companies as to the effect of these changes, and just when 
and under what circumstances the bond should be filed with the Superin- 
tendent, some also thinking that they were exempted from paying the 
two per cent fire department tax on account of the passage at the same 
session of the legislature of chapter 679, relating to the one-half per cent 
tax on franchise to the Comptroller. Most of the foreign and other State 
companies doing business in this State have filed the proper bonds author- 
ized by the law in this department.” 

‘‘In regard to chapter 207, laws of 1886, allowing Canada companies 
to deposit Canadian securities with the Superintendent, what has been 
the result ?” 

Judge Ruggles—‘‘ One Canada company has availed itself of the privi- 
lege. The Western Assurance Company of Toronto deposited $60,000 
in Canada Dominion four and one-half stock. By chapter 331, laws of 
1874, Canada companies were permitted to deposit such securities, but by 
an amendment of the general fire insurance act, in 1875, this provision 
was omitted, I think by inadvertance. The act of 1886 simply restored 
the old clause of the act of 1874. 

‘* As to the effect of chapter 394, laws of 1886, allowing our insurance 
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companies to invest in the securities of other States and foreign countries, 
they are only allowed to make such investments, under this law, to an 
amount necessary to meet their obligations incurred in such other States 
and foreign countries. As this law was passed in May last and the an- 
nual reports of our companies are not filed in this department until after 
the close of the calendar year, we have no official information as to the 
extent to which such investments have been made since the passage of 
the act.” 

‘* How about Senator Daly’s bill, chapter 436, to facilitate the closing 
up of insolvent life insurance and annuity companies ?” 

Judge Ruggles—‘*‘ Under that act the moticn to discharge a receiver 
cannot be made until two years after the declaration of a final dividend. 
I am not aware that any receiver has yet been discharged under the pro- 
visions of this act.” 

“ What about Senator McMillan’s bill, chapter 488, providing for a uni- 
form fire policy?” 

Judge Ruggles—*‘ That act provided for the preparation of a uniform 
policy by the New-York Board of Fire Underwriters and the filing of it 
in the Secretary of State’s office. The work was completed by the board, 
and the form of policy filed on the 14th day of October last. This form 
becomes obligatory on the 1st of May next. The board devoted a great 
deal of time and labor to this matter, and I think they succeeded in fram- 
ing an excellent form of policy—one which is a decided improvement on 
the forms heretofore in use in various particulars.” 

‘*In regard to Wolf's revision of the insurance laws?” 

Judge Ruggles—*‘ This was a compilation and revision of several stat- 
utes for the organization of town and county co-operative insurance com- 
panies. Its purpose was to put into one act the laws on the subject con- 
tzined in two general acts passed in 1879 and 1880. No very important 
changes were made in the law except this consolidation. These compa- 
nies are not under the supervision of the insurance department.” 

‘*In regard to Senator Raines’ bill, chapter 611, providing for the incor- 
poration of credit guaranty and indemnity companies, which should report 
to the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, did they report in 
the manner required ?” 

Judge Ruggles—‘‘ The minimum amount of capital named in the act 
for companies to be organized in New York and Kings counties is 
$1,000,000, and in other counties $500,000. No company has yet been 
organized under this act.” 

** What about Assemblyman Erwin’s bill providing for a tax of one-half 
of one per cent on gross premiums received by fire and marine companies 
doing business in this State, whether organized in this State or not?” 

Judge Ruggles—‘‘ That bill is known as chapter 679, laws of 1886. Its 
passage gave rise to a great deal of newspaper comment, and a great deal 
of misapprehension and misinterpretation of its provisions and effect. 
This misapprehension was largely incited and encouraged by a published 
statement of Tax Commissioner Coleman of New York, that the bill ‘ had 
been rushed surreptitiously through the legislature,’ that it was ‘a most 
pernicious bill,’ that it exempted ‘from taxation for local purposes the 
property, excepting real estate, of all fire and marine insurance compa- 
nies doing business in this State,’ and he placed the amount of capital 
thus relieved from taxation at $63,000,000. Opinions were subsequently 
requested of the Attorney-General as to various points involved in the 
construction of the act, by the Governor, the Comptroller and the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department, the result of which was that the 
Attorney-General decided that the act made no new exemptions whatever 
from local taxation, and that while companies of other States were re- 
lieved from the one-half of one per cent tax payable to the Comptroller, 
they were still liable, under the principles decided by the Court of Appeals 
in the Philadelphia Fire Association case (recently affirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court) to pay the tax to the insurance department under 
the reciprocal or retaliatory law of 1865. Subsequently Mr. Coleman very 
frankly and publicly acknowledged his hasty and erroneous views as to 
the provisions of the act.” 

** What bills do you think are likely to come up before the next legis- 
lature?” 

Judge Ruggles—‘' There will probably be some recommendations for 
amendments of the insurance laws, but the department is not yet prepared 
to say definitely what they will be.” 

‘* How about the Harper bill? Is that likely to come up?” 

Judge Ruggles—*‘ No, it will not come up again.” 

ALBANY, N, Y., December 20, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Weekly Statement. 


WE clip the following Bright Notes from the last number of the Mutual 
Life’s ‘‘ Weekly Statement :” : 

Life insurance companies are not speculators, but they are the largest 
dealers in ‘‘ futures” that the world knows, 

Life insurance agents are discussing the question which is the harder, 
to induce the average man to take life insurance, or to persuade a woman 
to take off her hat in the theatre. 

Insurance ! in our hours of ease, 
Maintained alone by agents’ pleas, 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! 


It is rumored that Patti’s bogus Mexican agent is about to organize an 
assessment life insurance company. The reserve fund is already secured. 


General Agent Raymond of this city captured a $7026 premium last 
week, Notwithstanding this fact, he is as affable and unassuming as 
ever. 

A correspondent asks us if it is true that many of the best things in 
the Mutual Life Company’s bright little paper emanate from President 
McCurdy. We don’t know. Very likely. The president of that im- 
perial institution—the financial collossus of the world—besides worthily 
wearing the dignity of his office, has the ability, if he has not the time, to 
descend to such trifles as editorial repartee, and holds his own, too, against 
all-comers. It would be a cold day for some uneasy controversionalists if 
they should ever arouse the lawyer-editor-president of the Mutual. But 
long life we say to the plucky Weekly Statement. 








Not the Mutual Life. 


Tue following letter, which appeared in a recent issue of The Charleston 
News and Courier, illustrates one of the many petty annoyances to which 
old and reliable companies are subjected by the assumption of old names 
by new companies: 


To the Editor of The News and Courier: 

In the report of the proceedings of the United States Circuit Court, in 
your issue of November 27, it was erroneously stated that the payment of 
a $10,000 suicide claim was resisted by the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 

The company sued was not the Mutual Life, but an assessment society 
known as the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, which advertises to 
sell ‘‘ safe insurance at half the charge made by the regular companies.” 

The Mutual Life, which has $110,000,000 of assets, and which is the 
largest company in the world, pays nearly $50,000 per day for each busi- 
ness day in the year for claims of policyholders in the way of losses, ma- 
tured endowments and dividends. 

And, although the South Carolina agency will not solicit for publica- 
tion grateful letters from beneficiaries, who only receive their just dues 
when their contracts are fulfilled by the settlement of their policies, we 
wish to say that we have promptly paid for the Mutual all losses (including 
cases where parties have shot themselves and where they have been killed 
by others) that have occurred within our territory. 

Wiuiam S, Hastie & Son, 
Agents for South Carolina, 





The ‘‘ Assessment” Reserve Question. 


Tue following communication appeared in the current issue of The 
Western Insurance Review : 


To many of the insurance journalists the favorable mention of assess- 
ment insurance has the effect of a red rag in the face of a brindle bull ; 
they rush upon it heedless of the possibility that it is suspended from the 
end of a spear or other weapon likely to hurt. Some act as if their whole 
advertising patronage depends upon the promptness with which they repel 
all advances of a supposed enemy. Others, ignorant of what they are 
repelling, join the repulse because it is fashionable to do so. The little 
speech I made at the Assessment Companies Association in St. Louis 
last month, in which I did not hesitate to say, so explicitly that all who 
run may read, that the assessment business was approaching perfection, 
and to attain it, it must be placed, in some form or other, upon a reserve 
basis, has aroused not a few energetic as well as idiotic comments from 
some editors in one or the other of the foregoing classes. NV importe. 

Let these gentlemen ‘* possess their souls in patience.” Assessment 
insurance is with us. It has come to stay, at all events, until the blind 
bats who see no merit at all in the system have gone into obscurity. What 
is to be done with it now, is to follow up its methods ; help those which 
merit approval, and point the way to better ones, if present ones lack 
excellence. 

Some of the States have enacted laws to regulate the business, Most 
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of these laws are crude and unsatifactory. It is to be hoped that one will 
be enacted the coming winter in Missouri, which will be short, well-con- 
sidered, not onerous, but effectual. Three main points should be taken, 
viz. : that the amounts written should be the amounts paid when the poli- 
cies mature by death ; that the premiums or assessments should, in all 
cases, be paid in advance at the pre-stated rates, which must never be 
less than the mean rate for the period covered; and that the companies 
should submit to policy valuations, and show up the reserves their assess- 
ment or premium plans require. Inability to comply with any one of 
these requirements should operate to keep a company out of the State. 
Ability to comply with them, should be warrant enough to permit them to 
do business, other ordinary rules governing corporations being also 
applied. 

On the last three points there seems to be a lack of information as to 
the constitution of a reserve, and its application to the assessment busi- 
ness. There is an idea that it cannot be applied. The following free- 
hand diagram may be used tv illustrate some points in the question, The 
basis of all premiums and reserves is the single premium—the first at age 
of entry and the second at the age of valuation. All insurance may be 
considered to be paid for by single premiums—either one sum in hand, 
or by installments. If by installments, they may be by short or long 
intervals, or during differing periods—by differing amounts, level, or by 
increase or decrease. In the diagram the curve BL K represents the 
scale of ‘‘ natural premiums ’’—that is, the annual percentages of mortality 
(the mortality curve) undiscounted by interest. The curve M I J gives 
the natural premiums loaded to make a net premium, say thirty-three and 
one-third per cent, payable from M annually to J, thereafter 
level, as at J S. BL represents a series of annual premiums 
increasing by equal differences to L, then level for the balance K 
of the term. The horizontal line from C is the ordinary level 
life premium from age thirty. The descending curve from D 
to N is a premium decreasing by uniform percentage from the 
first, and each succeeding payment. From F to O the line 
shows a premium descending by equal differences. EG H 
I shows a step premium—increasing at the ends of succeeding 
periods of two, three, five or other terms of years, and remain- 
ing level after a certain number of periods have passed. Other 
forms might be shown, but these are sufficient. They are 
all laid down in the books and are all legitimate, and have at 
one time or another being used by companies. There are but 
two points essential in the establishment of a net prem- 
ium—that it shall be equal, at beginning at least, to the 
cost of insurance during the initial year, and that its 
excess, if any, over the annual cost in the earlier years 
shall, with its increment of interest, take care of the 7/0 
annual costs of future years when these are in excess of 
the net rate payable as those years come round. Those 
points taken care of, a company may exercise any whim 
pleasing to it of variability—of loading, of contingent 
benefits, forfeitures, non-forfeitures, commutations, re- 
versions, tontines, etc., etc. Cover whatever orna- 
mental provisions they may, one 
rule of reserve applies to all. 
The single premium at any age 
for the benefit contracted for, is 50 
the sum or present value of all 
the future annual net premiums, 
of whatever form; and at any 


age the reserve for any policy is / 
J S} 
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the single premium at that age, less the present value of the future annual 
installments of premiums payable as determined at the age of entry and 
however formed. Upon the ‘“‘ natural premium” scale, at the anniversary 
(premium or assessment unpaid), the present value of future premiums is 
the single premium at the age attained, and the reserve is O, 


If the pre- 
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mium is then paid, the reserve is the net cost for the period over which 
the insurance runs, and drops to zero at the end of that period. Upon a 
premium on the same scale, loaded to obtain a net, as in the curve M J, in 
addition to the current cost, the reserve is that loading with its accumula. 
tions of the past payments of that portion of the premiums, plus its 
increment of interest, and, like all others, is the difference between the 
single premium and the value of future installments. 

Some assessment companies have scales of premiums increasing after 
periods of five years. The reserve is the temporary reserve for the current 
period, plus the present value of the deficiencies of stipulated premiums 
below the mean rate for the period. For the continuous level assessment 
rate, the reserve is the tabular cost for the period covered. 

Some of them have endowment and tontine attachments, and they can 
be provided for in valuations for the same reasons that apply to “old 
liners.” To an actuary who keeps his head cool and is not afraid to think 
that there is something in life insurance mathematics besides the dead 
level method, and has the courage of his convictions, there should be 
nothing in the way of putting the assessment business upon a solid re- 
serve basis—no matter how small in amount the required reserve may be 
if it is enough for the contract—and let the companies enjoy their own 
sweet will in variability of premium, apparent cheapness of rates, and 
other features possible, favorable at the beginning to their reach for patron- 
age. All sorts of premiums for any one age of entry, formed with regard 
to the two essential points stated, are precisely equivalent to one another, 
and to the single premium of that age, and if the law takes cognizance of 
that fact, without stipulating more than a fair dealing actuary will say 
should be done, there will be no difficulty whatever in settling the reserve 
question in a rigid mathematical way, and nobody be hurt. 

Aue. F. HARvey, 





Discouraged Underwriters in Great Britain. 


THE Nye Danske Fire Office of Copenhagen, which some two years ago 
essayed its fortunes in Great Britain, and which established a branch in 
Manchester with the object of getting a share of the good things going in 
this country, has, as the result of its experience, felt it advisable to pack 
its trunk, fold its tent, and, like the Indians, steal silently away ; not so 
silently away, however, but that the other fire offices are aware of it. It is 
a fact, but one which, nevertheless, is unknown to the possible sharehold- 
ers in the Economic Fire Office, and to the minds of those who fervently 
advocate the formation of other new fire offices, that the insurance business 
for some years past has only been prevented from being absolutely ruin- 
ous by the most watchful management and by the most careful limitation 
of risks on the part of the fire offices. That many persons have had to do 
without insurance, or else protect themselves at what they called extortion- 
ate prices, was inevitable, and it is to meet the wishes of people who want 
fire insurance at less than cost price, that such offices as the Nye Danske 
are good enough to visit us, and that such companies as the Economic 
Fire Office are formed. There is, undoubtedly, business for these offices, 
but whether it is remunerative or not is a thing which can only be 
revealed by the annual balance sheets. The Nye Danske is another 
awful example of the risks run by over-confident foreign fire offices, 
They come, they remain a short time, and then they go in regular order, 
one after the other, like the kings in Macbeth. The British offices and 
the British policyholders are grateful to them. Let us hope that many 
more offices of the Nye Danske order will come amongst us, and that the 
policyholders in the Economic will continue to relieve the tariff offices 
from the disagreeable necessity of refusing to grant indemnity on unde- 
sirable risks.— The Review, London. 





The Table of Mortality as a Guide. 


THERE is a popular notion tiat the tables of mortality in use by life in- 
surance offices are practically infallible. This arises no doubt from the 
Statements of companies to their agents that the data upon which their 
premiums and reserves were based was safe beyond ordinary or even 
extraordinary contingencies. It was assumed that out of every 5000 or 
10,000 persons only so many would die. That the number might be 
less, but that it never could be more. We remember how we were 
startled when the late W. E. Harvey met us one day in 1570, and told us 
that the actual to the expected death rate in the St. Louis Mutual Life 
was 196 percent. We were at that time prepared to learn that the death 
rate in a single year might exceed that expected by a small per cent, but 
that in a company doing a considerable volume of business it could be 
nearly doubled, shook our faith in vital statistics and mortality table 
makers. 

The experience of the last twenty years has shown pretty conclusively 
that the tables of mortality in general use are by no means absolute 
guides, and that they are merely suggestive or directive. It is true, 
indeed, that in some of the larger offices, where a considerable increment 
of new business is received from year to year, and where the risks are 
judiciously selected, that the death rate is below that expected by the 
table. This might be expected in view of the fact that at the present 
time the average age of policies in the largest offices in the country is 
inside of six years, 

The panic of 1873 caused the volume of applications for new business 
to fall off. Many policies were also terminated by lapse and surrender. 
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The result was that for five or six years the amount at risk was largely 
reduced. A casual examination of the reports shows that during these 
years the loss ratios steadily increased. This was eminently the case in 
respect to the Knickerbocker Life. It was also true to a high degree in 
some offices which are now doing a large volume of business. Indeed, 
it is problematical as to whether a company can undertake voluntary 
liquidation without having its chances of success largely impaired by 
excessive losses. The problem of residual, a residual mortality, has 
never yet been solved. 

The general impression is that any office now doing business could 
cease issuing new policies and meet its maturing obligations. This is 
very pretty in theory, and is the expressed view of nearly all the officers 
and managers in the country. These are, however, not impartial wit- 
nesses. It would hardly do for them to express any doubt in regard to 
this matter, Yet there is the important fact that the stability or uniform- 
ity of the loss rate—the ratio of the actual to the expected—cannot be 
hypothecated in advance. Neither can the rate of interest which the 
funds will earn. The only way by which an office can have any chance of 
meeting all its contracts as they mature is to hold a large volume of sur- 
plus. This must be gathered together during the prosperous years of an 
office, a the temptation to disburse it in dividends should be sternly 
resisted. 

The actual to the expected death rate varies widely during different 
years in the same office. This arises from the smallness of the breadth 
of base, and from the fact that losses may occur among the holders of 
large policies proportionately more frequently than among the holders of 
smaller ones. These two causes may combine to create a very high loss 
ratio. A recurrence of these conditions for several consecutive years 
might create serious trouble. 

The death rate among insured lives is not in all regards comparable 
with that of the community. There are forces at work in the former case 
which are not operative in the latter. The risks are selected into the office 
at the outset. They select themselves out in the latter years. If anything 
happens by which there is an impairment of public confidence created, 
this adverse selection may create a death rate which would be very 
large. This is shown in some of the co-operative societies, notably the 
U. B, Mutual Aid of Lebanon, Pa., where the actual to the expected loss 
rate was nearly 200 per cent during the last two years, while during the 
earlier years it was within the tabular limitation. 

The safety of an office, so far as losses are concerned, is in numbers, 
and in maintaining a volume of new business sufficiently large to more 
than offset withdrawals. The prosperity of a life insurance company de- 
pends to a great extent upon the influx of new blood. 

The time has come when the economics of life insurance are to play as 
fully an important part in securing the stability of the system of life un- 
derwriting as the statistical or mathematical departments. The questions 
of growth, of care of funds, of prudent conduct of the business, of 
securing the moral force of the accumulations, are important and control- 
ling. The work must be pushed by active men who know the great land- 
marks, and who are content to maintain the business within the most 
conservative limitations.— U. S. Review. 





The Chicago Life’s Negligent Directors 


sen TULEY yesterday overruled the demurrer to the bill of George M. 
ogue, receiver of the Chicago Life Insurance Company, against cer- 
tain directors, to make them liable for the company’s indebtedness. 
The company commenced business in 1867, and ran until July 7, 1877, 
when, on a petition of Thomas B. Needles, State Auditor, to wind it up, 
George M. Bogue was appointed receiver, with powers to sue. He filed 
the present bill against the defendants, who were members of one or 
more of the boards of directors of 1871 to 1877, to make them liable for a 
deficiency of $374,000 in the assets of the company under its liabilities. 
The bill charged that the defendants occupied a trust position toward the 
company and its policyholders, and as directors were guilty of such 
negligence and breaches of trust as to render them liable for the losses of 
the policyholders and other creditors. It was claimed that the subscrib- 
ers to the capital stock, which was $100,000 at first and $125,000 after- 
wards, paid only ten per cent on their subscriptions, giving demand notes 
for the other ninety per cent, some of which were secured by interest- 
bearing collaterals. The interest on these securities the owners were 
allowed to collect for their own use. It was also charged that from 1871 
to the appointment of the receiver in 1877 the company was insolvent, and 
at no time had assets equal to the reserve required by law; that the 
directors paid dividends out of the earnings of ten per cent in 1873, 1874, 
1875 and 1876, although the stockholders had only paid ten per cent on 
their stock, and that the by-laws were not complied with, and the reports 
to the Auditor, required by law, were purely fictitious and false. These 
false and highly-colored statements, it was asserted, were extensively sent 
out to agents and published broadcast, and new members were induced 
to join. 

The defendant admitted all these allegations to be true, but contended 
that they were insufficient in law to fix the liability on the directors ; that 
the duty of calling in the demand notesand putting the proceeds at inter- 
est was not imposed on them, and that it was not alleged that any of the 
moneys called for by the demand notes were lost to the company by the 
failure to call them in. In his opinion Judge Tuley said it might be that 
this averment (of failure to call in the demand notes) standing alone 








might be insufficient to fix any liability on the directors, but when it was 
taken in connection with the other allegations it showed, prima facie, a 
gross neglect of duty on the part of the directors, certainly in not calling 
in the demand notes, and put on them the burden of explaining or excus- 
ing their actions. The payment of dividends out of earnings from pre- 
miums on unexpired risks, when the company did not have assets equal 
to the required reserve, was clearly a breach of duty. The objection that 
the directors were not liable as to the illegal dividends because they did 
not know the company was insolvent, was untenable, It was the duty of 
the directors to inform themselves as to the financial condition of the com- 
pany and as to what funds had to be used fordividends. Their ignorance 
was no excuse. /rima facie it was a misapplication of corporate funds, 
for which the directors, being trustees, were primarily liable to the cor- 
poration and its creditors. It was also the duty and business of the di- 
rectors to know whether the reports to the Auditor were false or not. It 
was not necessary for the bill to allege that the directors knew of the 
statements being sent out. They would, unless guilty of gross negli- 
gence, have known of it. It was true asa general principle that directors 
were not liable for the wrongful acts of other officers or agents, but they 
might become liable by their own breach of duty. It was the duty of di- 
rectors to supervise the actions of each other and of the other officials, 
and if through gross neglect of their duties the corporate funds were 
wasted or misapplied, or frauds were perpetrated, the delinquent direct- 
ors were liable. The greatest difficulty in this case seemed to be that the 
liability of the defendants was several and not joint, some of the allega- 
tions applying to some directors and not others and vice versa. While it 
was true ies one director was not liable for the wrongful act of another 
as a general rule, yet it was also true that each director was liable for his 
own willful neglect of duty, and gross neglect was really the gravamen of 
the bill in this case. Because a director did not vote for particular mat- 
ters, or did not attend the meetings of the board, that did not necessarily 
exonerate him from liability. A director who ignored his duty and, by 
failure to attend meetings of the board, left the active management of 
affairs to other directors might thereby be guilty of such gross negligence 
as would make him -esponsible for many of the acts that were positively 
fraudulent. In view of these hints, the demurrer would be overruled and 
the defendants ordered to answer. The defendants in the case are 
William F. Tucker, Emanuel Frankenthal, John Tyrrell, Charles L. 
Currier, Allen Gibson, Daniel W. Page, W. Frank Wentworth, Simon 
Florsheim, John W. Clapp, Samuel M. Nickerson, Godfrey Snydacker, 
John B. Sherman, David A. Gage, Jacob Friedman, Ralph N. Isham and 
James H. McVicker.—Chicago Times, December 15. 





A Decision Against Underground Companies. 
A DISPATCH from Milwaukee, Wis., says: 


News has been received here of a decision favorable to the State in the 
underground insurance cases having been rendered by the United States 
Supreme Court. At the time Insurance Commissioner Spooner began 
his historic raid on the underground fellows, two of the cases—the 
Germania, begun in Dane county, and the Peoples, commenced in Lang- 
lade county—were taken to the Supreme Court on consent of both parties 
to test the question whether an outside insurance company had the right 
to remove cases of this nature from the State to the Federal Court. The 
case in which the Supreme Court decision was rendered was the Ger- 
mania, This decision will be a severe blow to the wild-cat companies, as 
the State courts are certain to sustain the State laws bearing on insurance 
companies. This was frankly admitted to-day by F. W. Cotzhausen, who 
was of counsel for the Germania Company. Mr. Cotzhausen said that 
while his information in regard to the case was based on a brief dispatch, 
there was no doubt that the State had come out ahead. The result of the 
decision would be to confine litigation,in the future to the State courts 
where it originates. Speaking from past experience, the attorney was of 
the opinion that these courts would maintain the local jurisdiction 
throughout, and not only uphold the validity of the local laws of service, 
but the full code of regulations which the State had seen fit to impose on 
foreign insurance companies. It would result in the exclusion of all 
companies which do not comply with the regulations laid down. 





Jersey City Water-Works. 
Every system of water-works ought to be reasonably remunerative. By 
proper management they are ordinarily made to produce a revenue to the 
city or company erecting them, if a proper charge is made for the use of 
water. Over in Jersey City the water-works seem to work the other 
way, the Board of Works being charged with gross extravagance in the 
management. It is asserted that while the Board of Finance has charge 
of the expenditures made by the Board of Works, the latter has charge 
of the collection of the water rates ; and that they are not in the habit of 
rendering an account of their expenditures. Careful computations show 
that the water service should net Jersey City, over and above the expenses 
attending it, somewhere between $200,000 and $500,000 a year; while, as 
a matter of fact, the supply of water actually costs the city from $30,000 
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to $50,000 per year in excess of the earnings of the water-works system. 
It is now proposed to take the control of the works out of the hands of 
the Board of Works, and the legislature will probably be appealed to this 
winter to take action in the matter. 

Outside of this, the citizens complain greatly of the impurities in the 
water, the supply being taken from the Passaic river at a point below 
where some very large faccories and dye works discharge their refuse into 
the river. Newark is similarly afflicted in this respect, as it takes its 
water from the same sources at about the same locality. 

It isa great problem among the small cities in Jersey how to secure 
proper drainage and sewerage ; and unless they are permitted to drain 
into the rivers, they are going to have a very expensive job in disposing 
or their refuse. East Orange being denied the privilege of letting its 
refuse into the Passaic, has just adopted a plan of disposing of its sewage 
by chemical processes, and a sewerage system upon this plan is now being 
put in. If this should prove successful, it is probable that the other 
cities in the vicinity of Jersey City and Newark will adopt similar plans, 
and thus relieve the Passaic of a large portion of the impurities that are 
now poured into it. 

The proposition which has recently been before the councils of Jersey 
City has just been agreed upon, This contemplates the closing of a con- 
tract with the North Jersey Water Company to supply the reservoirs at 
Belleville with pure water for ten years, at $38.50 for each 1,000,000 gal- 
lons. The water is to be taken from a little mountain stream that empties 
into the Passaic above the point where impurities are gathered, There is 
great opposition to this contract, and a committee has been appointed to 
investigate the whole subject. 





Church and Other Fires. 


On Sunday a fire broke out in the basement or subcellar of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church on the corner of Winchester avenue and Adams street, 
and inflicted a very serious damage before it could be controlled by the 
fire department. The material damage to the building is the smallest part 
of the result ; the church was just finished, and the real calamity in the 
occurrence is the amount of time which will be required to place the 
interior in its former shape. 

There were some points about this fire which are of interest, and, if 
used, may be of value. Tne blaze is supposed to have originated in the 
heating apparatus ; in any case, whatever may have been its origin, the 
construction of the building was such that the firemen were able to reach 
it only after a ruinous period of time had elapsed and they had overcome 
incredible difficulties. Beneath the church is a species of subcellar, into 
which it was impossible to make an entrance with the hose. It was only 
after the solid walls of the foundation had been chiseled away that the 
water could be thrown on the fire. All the openings into this portion of 
the building were heavily grated, and just in front of them, within the 
basement, were stone columns for the support of the superstructure. 
These foundations cut off the streams of water, and of course defeated the 
efforts of the firemen. Had the church been properly constructed, the 
department could have reached the fire and extinguished it during its 
incipiency. 

Fortunately the defects of construction in this case have not had any 
serious results ; some of the firemen were badly strangled by the flames, 
and much damage was effected which, under a better form of construc- 
tion, would have been avoided. The situation in this instance illustrates 
or is representative of many equally reprehensible features in construc- 
tion to be tound in this kind of a church edifice and in other classes of 
buildings. There is a schoolhouse of a very costly and pretentious char- 
acter near the county hospital which has an enormous attic, and a kind of 
roof spanning it which, in case ofa slight fire, would be almost certain to fall 
in and carry everything beneath it to the basement. The interior walls of 
the building are not carried above the external walls, with the result that 
the vast roof lacks adequate support, and ata critical moment, under cer- 
tain circumstances, is liable to give way. 

There is a serious weakness in the construction of buildings whose 
upper floors have to support heavy machinery. They are made fireproof, 
and of course, when a fire comes, they give way easily, and plunge to the 
bottom, often with destructive results. A case in point is that afforded 
by the building burned not long since in which were located the presses 
of Knight & Leonard, printers. The fire was not one beyond compara- 
tively easy control, but the heavy presses fell the moment the floors had 
become a little weakened by the flames, tore through the stories, and 
crushed out the life of an employee of the fire department. 

There ought to be some law which should absolutely prohibit the use 
of machinery on upper floors, unless in a building that is fireproof 
throughout. If there were a law which should send the owner of a build- 


ing to the penitentiary in case of a loss of life from faulty construction, 
there would be a considerable lessening of mortality connected with fires, 
or something of an increase in the population of the State prisons. 
Possibly some good might be effected if it were so arranged that in each 
instance of the loss of life from heavily-insured and badly-constructed 





buildings the insurance companies should be obliged to make over to the 
families of the slain, or the firemen’s fund, a sum at least equal to that for 
which the premises were insured. 

The architects are more or less to blame in this matter. Many of them 
will construct anything which they may be called on to build, even if they 
know itis defective and dangerous. Possibly it might be of advantage 
to include the architect in a criminal indictment along with the owner, 
when a fatality or loss results from faulty building. Chicago needs a 
radical revision of its building ordinances, and the State should take a 
hand in the reform by providing heavy punishments for palpable negli- 
gence in construction.—Chicago Times, December 16. 





Official Reports of Fires. 


WE have often complained of the lack of uniformity that prevails in fire 
departments regarding the manner of making out department reports, 
and especially in reporting losses by fires. In the absence of uniformity 
it is almost impossible to compare one department with another, or even 
the record from year to year in the same department. The same difficulty 
exists in England, where each chief of brigade makes his reports accord- 
ing to his own ideas, and without regard to those of any other city. Sup- 
erintendent Tozer of the Manchester brigade has sought to secure uniform- 
ity in reporting losses, but has not met with much encouragement. 
Captain Shaw of London makes the most unsatisfactory reports of any we 
ever saw, their purpose evidently being not to tell anything that anybody 
wants toknow. We find inone of our foreign exchanges the latest report 
of Superintendent Tozer, which we append as indicating how much infor- 
mation can be condensed in a very small space: 

















| | 
- Amount of Amount of Per Cent 
No. of | Total Amount | 
YEAR. F | A Propert Property Not | Destroyed 
Fires. at Risk. | Destroyed. Desmeped. { to Risk. 
} | | 
Bes iseecuss> | 307 £1,274,610 | £34,837 41,239,773 2.7 
} | 
WR otis cciciccs | 333 2,020,287 | 261,951 1,758,337 12.9 
| | 











As will be seen, Manchester was a heavy sufferer by fire last year, there 
having been a notable increase both in the number and Cestructiveness of 
the burnings, the losses being nearly thirteen per cent of the value of the 
property exposed to peril. The average loss per fire during the past 
twenty years was £253, while last year it was £786, an increase that is 
not accounted for except upon the theory that the character of the build- 
ings in Manchester is undergoing a change, and that modern flimsiness is 
taking the place of old-time substantiality, at the same time affording 
facilities for storing greater values under one roof with less regard to fire 
protection. The marked difference between the report of Superintendent 
Tozer and those put forth by Captain Shaw lies in the statement of losses, 
which the doughty captain never gives. It would be a great advantage if 
the fire departments there, as well as here, would adopt a form for mak- 
ing reports of fires that would secure uniformity in all cities. 





The New England Exchange Honors Its Retiring President. 


AT the last meeting of the New England Insurance Exchange for the 
year 1886, held on Saturday, December 18, the following address was 
presented to the retiring president, George W. Taylor, the New England 
special agent of the North British and Mercantil: Insurance Company: 

‘*Mr. PrRESIiDENT—We ccngratulate you upon the felicity that has at- 
tended your administration, and upon the unprecedented record you have 
made in having been present and at your post of duty as presiding officer 
at every meeting of this Exchange, during your term of office. We com- 
mend the spirit of fairness that has been so manifest in your rulings, and 
the uniform courtesy to all, that has characterized your official career. 
In a word, we Say it sincerely : 

“* Well done, good and faithful servant.’ 


‘* Believing that the interests of this Exchange would be best served by 
your re-election as- president for 1887, we regret your determination to 
withhold your consent to a renomination and re-election in due course.” 

There immediately followed the presentation of a beautiful ivory gavel, 
to all of which President Taylor made brief, but feeling acknowledge- 
ment. 
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Another Assessment Company Gone. 


THE Mutual Trust Fund Life Association of this city has gone into vol- 
untary liquidation. This is a company that was organized and has been 
managed by an individual known as ‘‘ Jimmy” Walker, who appears to 
have been about all there was to it. It has been doing ccnsiderable busi- 
ness during the past two or three years, but it has been well understood 
that, at its organization, in order to show a large amount of business, it 
took a great many very precarious risks, some of which were rejected by 
other companies. Mr, Walker has issued the following circular: 


Home OrriceE Mutua Trust Funp LIFE ASsociATIGN, 
WELLES BUILDING, 18 BRoADWAy, NEw York, 
DECEMBER, 1886. 


To the Members of the Mutual Trust Fund Life Association : 

Ever since the organization of this association, it has been the constant 
aim of your officers and directors to build up a strorg insurance society 
upon the assessment plan. Your officers believed that perfect protection 
to the members of the association was possible under the natural premium 
system with a small! additiona charge forexpenses of management. Bat 
one of the most radical defects of assessment or society insurance in the 
past has been the impossibility of securing a careful selection of risks; 
the experience of our association in this respect has not been exceptional. 
An eftort was made by the officers to place this association in a position 
which would enable it to guarantee perfect protection, in so far as could 
be done, by improving its plan and charging a higher rate than any other 
assessment association. Notwithstanding this, the abnormal death rate 
ren Jered futile all efforts in this direction. With as good a selectiun of 
lives as is secured by the regular life companies, we do not believe it im- 
possible under the assessment plan to give perfect protection, but no ex- 
isting assessment association has yet been able to accomplish it. Many 
of them to-day are very popular and are paying large amounts in death 
losses, but their increasing mortality, and the increasing ratio of unpaid 
losses, leaves their remaining members in uncertainty as to whether future 
claims will be paid in full, or at all, 

Therefore, for the purpose of protectirg our members against loss, the 
Mutual Trust Fund Life Association has decided to discontinue doing 
business upon the assessment plan and go into voluntary liquidation, and 
has entered into an arrangement with the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia—an old and well-established regular life company—to reinsure such 
of its members as will pass a satisfactory medical re-examination, and for 
the payment to those who will not, of their equitable share of the accumu- 
lations in the trust fund. 

While the Life Insurance Company of Virginia will issue to our mem- 
bers any form of life or endowment insurance which may be desired, we 
recommend their five-year renewable term policy. 

(Signed) W. J. WALKER, President. 
(Signed) C. H. Roserts, Secretary. 


The Life Insurance Company of Virginia also issues a circular to the 
members of the Trust Company, soliciting them to take out policies in 
that company. We presume every other company in the country is at 
liberty to do the same and upon the same terms. The position of these 
members is simply that of persons who have been trusting to a broken 
reed, and, now that the reed disappears entirely from under them, they 
are left to seek insurance elsewhere, and, as they have advanced in age, 
the cost will be the greater tothem. As all of them, before being rein- 
sured in any respectable company, will have to pass a new medical examin- 
ation, it is more than probable that a good many of them will be 
unable to get any insurance whatever. 

The management of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia recently 
came into the hands of a brother of ‘‘ Jimmy” Walker and George Thorn- 
ton, formerly of the New York Life. The arrangement for taking over 
the members of the Mutual Trust is supposed to be the result of the 
relationship existing between the presidents of the two companies. Great 
care has been taken to prevent members in this section getting hold of 
the above circular, it being proposed to visit each one to persuade him to 
make the change and to submit to a re-examination at the same time. 
For this purpose, it is expected that medical officers from the Virginia 
Company will be here next week. 

Sometime since, a claimant who held a $10,000 policy in the Mutual 
Trust was offered $3000 to compromise his claim, but he refused to accept 
it and put the case in the hands of General Sickles. An unofficial examin- 
ation of the company was made at the instance of General Sickles by an 
expert, who reported that an assessment at that time would bring in 
$18,000. Also that the books showed that there should be about $65,000 
in the reserve fund. Asa matter of fact, however, there was but about 
$3000 on hand, the remainder being loaned toa relative or friend of the 
president of the company, secured by a mortgage on some Chicago prop- 
erty, which mortage was not regarded as especially desirable property. 


The belief is current that the wrecking of the Mutual Trust Fund is in 
accordance with a deliberate plan long meditated. The circumstances 
surrounding its going into ‘* voluntary liquidation,” certa’nly call for the 
official interposition of the Superintendent of Insurance, if anything is to 
be saved from the wreck for the benefit of the members. 





Fun in the Cleveland Council. 


THE board of councilmen of Cleveland have been having a very lively 
time recently, and, at their session on the evening of December 13, came 
very near having a row between members and outsiders. The chief dis- 
turbing element was the report of the committee appointed to inspect 
three new water-works reservoirs, One of the members of the council, 
it appears, owned a stone quarry, and was disappointed in not obtaining 
as large a contract as he desired for furnishing stone to the reservoirs 
and he insisted that his successful competitors for the contract had not 
used the proper quality of stone in the work ; and that as a consequence 
the reservoirs leaked. An inspeciion was ordered which necessitated the 
drawing out of 30,000,000 of gallons of water from the high service reservoir 
to enable the committee to make an inspection. The drawing off of the 
water resulted in pretty much destroying the reservoir, for the interior, 
stone facing of the clay walls ‘‘ cracked, crumbled, bulged, slipped and 
went to general wreck.” The question now arises whether this wrecking 
of the reservoir was due to bad work on the part of the contractors, or to 
the sudden removal ot the pressure of water against the wall, and the 
collapse of the ice covering the water to the depth of about an eighth of 
inch. The contractors, of course, claim that the sudden removal of the 
pressure and the breaking down of the ice in the reservoir caused the 
destruction of the walls, while the disgruntled councilman-contractor 
clnims that it was defective work. The committee of the council has 
been unable to decide this mooted questivn and suggested that experts be 
called upon to give their testimony. The councilman-contractor antici- 
pating such a report, provided bimself with three ivory whistles, 
and when the committee reported to the council he jumped to his feet, 
denounced them roundly, and presented each with a whistle, When an- 
other councilman began talking on the subject, somebody blew a piercing 
blast upon one of the whistles, whereupon the speaker proposed to 
‘*smash the nose of the whistler.” One of the favorite amusements of 
the members during the evening was pelting the president with paper 
wads. It will be interesting to keep watch of this dispute at Cleveland 
to see how it terminates. 





The Magnitude of Our Fire Losses. 


THAT we, as a nation, are wasteful in the extreme, as compared with 
other and more thickly populated countries, is an evident fact ; but in no 
respect is this more plainly apparent than in the annual fire waste, as 
shown by trustworthy statistics. The following table will give some idea 
of the importance that fire insurance bears to the general welfare of the 
country, although it does not show the actual amount of property de- 
stroyed—but only that covered by insurance, which is merely a trifle over 
one-half of the actual loss. The table gives the experience of American 
and foreign companies, combined, for a period of twenty-six years: 


EXPERIENCE OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN COMPANIES COMBINED. 


























Ratio 

a . . of Fire 

Year, | Fire Risks Written, | Fit Premiums | Firs Yomes | Loses to 

$100 Pre- 

miums, 
a ee $13,622,285,999 $93,282,695 | $54,578,271 58.51 
1866-70...2..-0200- 22,701, 164,086 198,144,534 114,511,789 57-79 
I87I-75 ---eseeeeeee 30,086,006,856 283,714,201 177,484,499 62.56 
1876. .ccccccccocces 6,293,118, 121 55,522,597 28,051,402 50.52 
| EEE 6,733.478,409 54,794.957 31,035,109 56.63 
1878... sees 6,860,943,845 51,973,174 26,330,058 | 50.67 
1879---2+-2200+--++ 6,983,593,033 53,677,098 31,542.24 58.76 
BEBO... ecccccoccce 7 35:014,091 61,934,305 33,518, 54-11 
TBBI. .. cccccccccece 8,582,021,754 69,002,915 38,545,919 55-86 
BOBR. cccccscccsccce 9,456, 140,057 75,829,803 44,315,467 58.44 
TBBZ.ccccccccccesce 10, 305,911,360 86,013,651 49,760,942 57.85 
BEES ccvcccvccescees 10,213,492,435 90,070, 350 55,307,680 61.40 

T8ES... ccocccccccce 10,268, 688,865 92,584,822 53,409,583 57- 

Aggregate..... $149,941,859,511 | $1,266,545,102 $738,397,660 | 58.30 





It will be noticed that in 1885, though comparatively favorable, no less 





than $53,400,000 was paid out for losses covered by insurance, or nearly 
fifty-eight per cent of the amount collected in premiums. But asa very 
considerable percentage of the premiums received were on term risks, it 
is evident that the actual ratio of losses to each $100 of premium is con- 
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siderably larger than that deduced from the table. It will also be noticed 
that the percentage of loss has increased faster than the relative increase 
in premiums received, In 1876 it was but fifty and one-half per cent as 
against fifty-seven and three-quarter per cent in 1885. 

The advance of civilization, the increase of population and the intro- 
duction of scientific improvements, do not appear to have made a favor- 
able impress upon the preservation of property. While there is more 
property exposed, and more persons to watch over it, there seems to be a 
great and growing lack of vigilance, 

With too many people, the fact that their property is presumably cov- 
ered by insurance—and in too many instances more than covered—is 
sufficient to relieve their minds and consciences of all responsibility in 
the matter, and the result is a carelessness which greatly augments the 
normal fire loss. It seems to be forgotten or overlooked that this enor- 
mous fire loss to insurance capital of $53,409,579 last year, and a total of 
$738.397.660 in the past twenty-six years, has been so much capital entirely 
wiped out of existence. This is only insurance capital ; but when it is 
remembered that the amount insured is but little over one-half the actual 
property loss, the figures are startling. 

The idea is too commonly prevalent that, inasmuch as the property 
burned was covered by insurance, no one is the loser. But a mo- 
ment’s reflection will show the fallacy of this notion. The loss is made 
good to the individual (if insured), it is true; but it is at the expense of 
the contributions of thousands of others, who are just so much the poorer 
by reason of the loss. While it is also true that if it were not for fire losses, 
fire insurance companies would be de fof, it is no less true that these 
losses have been out of all proportion to what should have been naturally 
looked for. For example, 592 companies, with an aggregate capital of 
$81,203,44I—to say nothing of large accumulated assets, besides—have 
gone out of existence within a comparatively recent period. This would 
not have happened if the business had been rationally remunerative. 
And, thus, $134.413,777 has either been absorbed in losses, or, through 
fear, withdrawn from the business. 

But this does not tell the whole story—for, of these companies, a large 
majority failed to pay their losses in full, and it has been estimated that 
not more than twenty per cent of the capital invested ever found its way 
back to the pockets of the stockholders who risked it. 

The average reader might be inclined to think that, even with this heavy 
percentage of losses, the business of fire insurance should still have been 
profitable to the companies. Now, let us see how this notion is borne out 
by the facts, as shown by the published statistics. 








Average loss ratio to amount written....- 0... ceeeeeeceeceesscerscesecces 49-25 
IE FIIs io 58 seid csess ve cnsesceccscotoessevecrseeesescesesscoses 27.85 
Difference in unearned premiumMs.......0-.ccesessccccccecccccccscsesseses 3-27 
Average cost for twenty years. ....ccccccccccccsccccccccccscccccccceccccese 80.37 
Average rate for twenty years........+----+-0- Coecccccescooecccoece Senses 84.47 

4-10 


When the risk tocapital is considered, it must be apparent that 4.10 
per cent is an absurd return on the money invested, especially as the 
figures given, and their results, are upon a premium income of over 
$1. 300,000,000. 

It is no wonder, then, that with such facts staring them in the face, the 
New York companies thought it time to inaugurate a reform. 

With a margin of possible profit so small, it is manifest that only the 
ablest management will be able to so conduct its business as to realize a 
fair profit. In the light of the present unanimity of action we may look 
for a better prospect ahead, as far as a saving in expenses is concerned. 
But the fact must not be lost sight of that the ratio of burning is steadily 
increasing, and what is gained in one direction may be lost in another, 
unless the increased risk is provided against in suitable manner. How 
this abnormal waste is to be checked and confined to its natural bounds, 
still remains an open question. The public keeps up its clamor for lower 
rates, and yet refuses to take the steps which alone can make lower rates 
possible. 

The defect seems to be that the evil is taken hold of in the wrong way, 
and the companies are blamed for something that is outside of their 
province. Rates must be adjusted tothe risks, And the only way in 
which the public can benefit itself is by reducing the risk—after doing 
which the average propertyowner (who is insured) will have no reason to 
complain of any injustice on the part of the companies. 

Until the risk is lessened, or reduced to a minimum, the propertyowner 
must expect to pay a rate of premium proportionate to the hazard. To 
do or expect otherwise, would be inflicting a burden upon both the com- 
panies and their other policyholders; which involves the question of 
simple honesty as between man and man—for it would endanger the insur- 
ing company and, also, thereby lessen the security of the entire body of 
those insured.—/nsurance Age. 





Three Disastrous Casualties. 


THE burning of the steamer J. M. White on the Mississippi river, the 
wreck of the whaling bark Atlantic near San Francisco, and the explosion 
of the boilers of an Evansville, Ind., saw mill, all attended by serious loss 
of life and property, were the most noteworthy casualties of the past 
week. 

The J. M. White was the finest and largest boat on the Mississippi, and 
at the time of her destruction was loaded with 3600 bales of cotton, 8000 
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sacks of seed and 300 barrels of oil. She carried a large crew and a num- 
ber of passengers. The fire broke out among the cotton bales, near the 
boilers, and, sweeping rapidly aft, within fifteen minutes the whole of the 
boat was in flames, and such of the passengers and crew as had escaped 
the fire were struggling in the water. Many of these unfortunates were 
drowned ; others, clinging to floating cotton bales, were carried by an 
eddy under the guards of the burning boat, and there perished ; a com. 
parative few were saved. The number of the lost is not defniiely known, 
but is supposed to be between thirty-five and forty. The boat was burned 
to the water’s edge and the loss in money upon her and her cargo is 
roughly estimated at between $300,000 and $400,000, 

The bark Atlantic had been towed out of the harbor of San Francisco, 

and left by the tug in a dead calm and heavy swell. The currents were 
very strong, and finding himself unable to get steerageway on the vessel and 
get an offing, the captain let go both anchors. The sea was so high, how- 
ever, that the anchors would not hold and the bark dragged ashore near 
the Cliff house, the waves meanwhile making a clean breach over the vessel 
and washing the crew from the deck, one by one. Two boats were 
lowered, but quickly capsized, and the only survivors of the crew were 
thrown ashore by the waves. The bark, which was a rotten hulk, 
went to pieces within two hours after striking. Out of thirty-eight per- 
sons on board, thirty-one were lost. 
- The boilers which burst in the saw mill near Evansville, Ind., were three 
in number, and had been in use about forty years. The force of the ex- 
plosion was tremendous ; the buildings were completely wrecked, two 
men killed and seven others more or less severely injured. Two sections 
of a boiler were carried 400 yards away, while another section weighing 
300 pounds was blown three-quarters of a mile, across the Ohio river, 
passing in its flight directly over the pilot house of a steamboat out in the 
stream, 








MERE MENTION. 


—Albany, N. Y., is likely to want nearly 200 new hydrants before long. 


—Baltimore and St. Louis life underwriters are moving for associa- 
tions. 


—The total fire loss of St. Paul, Minn., for the year ending Novem- 
ber 1, was $401,000. 


—The Dakota Fire and Marine has removed its headquarters from 
Chamberlain to Mitchell, Dak. 


—The New York Life is said to be about to purchase ground at Atlanta, 
Ga., and erect a handsome building. 


—The Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York proposes to 
increase its capital stock to $500,000. 


—Colonel Cyrus K. Drew of Evansville, Ind., has been appointed 
assistant manager of the New Orleans Compact. 


—The Life Indemnity and Investment Association of Waterloo, Ia., is 
suing The Dubuque Evening Telegraph for libel. 


—The Sun Fire Office of Londonand the Mutual Life of New York 
have complied with the new incorporation law of Iowa. 


—General Henry S. Taylor, president of the Baltimore Fire Insurance 
Company, died on the 12th instant, aged sixty-two years, 


—A new fire insurance company is reported to be organizing at Kansas 
City, Mo., to have a paid-up capital of not less than $250,000. 


—Receivers Brooks and Stedman remind the creditors of the Charter 
Oak Life that all claims against the company must be presented by July 
1, 1887. 

—The J. T. Welch Company’s distillery at Owensborough, Ky., was 
burned December 16. Eighteen hundred barrels of whiskey were de- 
stroyed. 


—The Sun Fire Office of London has promoted Assistant Manager J. J. 
Guile to the position of United States manager, to succeed the late Uri S. 
Gilbert. 


-—The Home Insurance Company of Columbia and the Oconee Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company have applied to the South Carolina legislature 
for charters, 


—George W. Ryan, an insurance agent of Elizabeth, N. J., and 145 
Broadway, New York, has been arrested on a charge of violating the 
New York insurancelaws, Superintendent Maxwell, whosecured Ryan’s 
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indictment by the grand jury, claims that he was the leader of the under- 
ground insurance circle in New York city. 

—Among the many offerings of the calenda: season, that of the New 
York Bowery Fire Insurance Company deserves mention for good taste 
and neatness, 

—The Association of Life Underwriters of Western New York held a 
largely attended business meeting, followed by a banquet, at Buffalo, 
December 14. 

—The Mutual Life of New York has been granted a concession to do 
business in Prussia. Karl von Gablenz of Berlin will have charge of the 
company’s affairs. 

—A reward of $300 is offered by Whitall, Tatum & Co. for the arrest of 
the person who fired the salt hay stacks at their South Millville(N. J.) glass 
factory some weeks ago. 

—Chief Engineer Evans of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Fire Department advo- 
cates the employment of a fire boat to protect the valuable property on the 
city’s extensive water front. 

—The Catholic church and priest’s residence at Broussardville, La., was 
burned December 17. Father Cunny, the resident priest, is under arrest 
charged with causing the fire. 

— Medford, Mass., has recently suffered from an increasing number of 
incendiary fires. The insurance companies are offering large rewards for 
the discovery of the offenders. 

—The great novelist, Sir Walter Scott, insured his life in 1824 for 
£2000, When he died, ruined by speculations, this sum was all that re- 
mained for his daughter’s support. 

—The calendars for 1887, issued by the Standard Fire and German- 
American insurance companies of New York, are noticeable for novelty 
and beauty of design and execution. 

—B. Bardenwerper pleaded guilty at St. Louis last week of placing 
underground insurance for the Fargo Insurance Company of Dakota, and 
escaped with a fine of $10 and costs. 

—At Switz City, Ind., December 15, the boiler of a portable engine 
exploded, killing A. H. Shoptaw, his son and nephew, and wrecking the 
saw mill in which they were at work. 

—Elmer McArthur of Charlottesville, Mich., recently convicted of 
issuing counterfeit policies of the Home Insurance Company, has been 
sentenced to four years in the penitentiary. 

—Worthington’s Annual, published by Worthington & Co., 747 Broad- 
way, New York, contains 300 attractive engravings, and would be an 
acceptable Christmas gift to any boy or girl. 

—A new fire insurance company is organizing at Des Moines, Ia., with 
a nominal capital of $100,000, of which only $25,000 is to be paid up. It 
will be called the ‘‘ Safe Insurance Company.” 

—Racine, Wis., is divided over the question of making early connec- 
tion with the unfinished water-works for fire protection, or waiting over 
the winter until the whole system is completed. 

: —Frank Saunders, who killed a man, woman and three children near 
Carnesville, Ga.,on December 16, and burned the house to conceal the 
crime, was burned to death by lynchers the next day. 

—A neat porcelain pen receiver, bearing the names of The Weekly 
Statement and the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, has 
been distributed by the company in lieu of the usual calendar. 


—The Hanover Fire Insurance Company of New York will establish a 
branch office in London for the transaction of direct business in Great 
Britain. Joseph H. Lukach has been appointed branch manager. 


—-The Georgia legislature has passed bills incorporating the Underwrit- 
ers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, the Austell Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Southern Live Stock Insurance Company of Atlanta. 


—Brockton, Mass., which recently lost its Opera House block through 
fire, suffered from another blazeon December 19. By dint of hard work 
on the part of the fire department, the loss was confined to about $12,000. 


—E. L. Ireton of Cincinnati is out with a circular, in which he says that’! 
pending a permanent engagement, he will give his personal attention to 
the adjustment of fire losses, settlement of differences, litigated claims or 
handling of important insurance matters of any nature. Mr. Ireton 
recently resigned the management of the Eastern department of the Cali- 





fornia Insurance Company, and his many friends will no doubt keep 
him busy with orders, for with his thirty years active experience in fire 
underwriting he cannot fail to give satisfaction. 

—The celebrated Austrian statesman, Count von Beust, who recently 
died, was insured in three companies ; in two German for 10,500 florins 
and 15,000 marks respectively, and one English for £1000 (20,000 marks). 

—The Iowa Supreme Court has sustained the constutionality of the law 
requiring outside corporations doing business in Iowa to incorporate 
under State laws. The matter will be carried to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

—Dr. C. O. Beers, Thomas R. Smith and Mrs. Sarah Jane Robinson, 
the accused in the Somerville poisoning case, were arraigned last week, 
pleaded not guilty and were remanded. They will probably not be tried 
before April next. 

~--The business portion of Portage la Prairie, sixty miles west of Win 
nipeg, Manitoba, was destroyed by fire last Sunday. The place was at 
the time without fire protection, its fire hall having been recently burned 
and its engines ruined. 

—The goods saved from the Mack, Stadler & Co. fire at Cincinnati have 
been sent to New York to be sold at auction. Cincinnati wholesale 
houses are indignant, saying that the proceeding is contrary to the inter- 
ests of the wholesale trade of the city. 

—Mrs. M. R. Smith, who is being prosecuted at Chicago for placing 
underground insurance, is said to have given her attorneys the names of 
over 200 members of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, whom she 
accuses of unlawfu! insurance methods. 

—The Cohasset (Mass.) water-works have been put in operation. 
There are 65 driven wells, a pump of 750,000 gallons capacity, and a reser- 
voir 17 feet in depth and roo feet squareat the bottonf. Over five miles 
of mains have been laid with 30 hydrants. 

—Henry Ranney, well known in Halifax (N. S.) society, was arrested 
at that city on December 13, charged with misappropriating funds to the 
amount of $10,000 of the Guardian Insurance Company of London and 
the Providence-Washington Insurance Company. 

—The city council of Indianapolis, Ind., and the water company are at 
loggerheads over the details of the contract for the future water supply. 
The company is understood to demand a rent of $50 yearly for each 
hydrant, while the city proposes to pay but $45. 

—W. H. Miller of Peoria, Ill., is suing the Mutual Life of New York 
for $16,000, insurance on the life of his brother who died last summer 
from a dose of morphine. The company sets up a defense of suicide. 
The plaintiff claims the drug was taken to relieve pain. 

—The Neptune, Firemens and North American insurance companies 
of Boston have re-elected their old officers and boards of directors, with 
the exception of the North American, which elected Nathan Cushing and 
J. Hamilton Farrar directors, in place of the late John Brewster. 

—J. F. Killebrew, one time principal of a high school in Jackson 
county, Ill., and since school teacher at Dallas, Tex.,1s in jail at Fort 
Smith, Ark., charged with having represented himself as an insurance 
agent at Vinita, and as such written policies and collected premiums for 
a company with which he was not connected. 

—The Life of Lincoln, now published in The Century Magazine, is said 
to have raised the circulation of that journal over 30,000 copies, and experts 
predict that it will reach the 300,000 mark before this valuable biography 
is finished. The Lincoln papers are profusely illustrated. The January 
installment promises to be particularly interesting. 

—At the recent annual meeting of the Cincinnati Fire Underwriters 
Association, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, John A. Townley ; vice-president, John H. Law ; secretary, 
Charles E. Marshall ; treasurer, K. F. Benndorf; executive committee, 
John W. Hartwell, Samuel P. Post and J. H. Beattie. 

—The Farm and Fire Association of Ripley county, Ind., has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $50,000. It was organized for the 
benefit of the farmers of the county, and will do a local business. A 
stipulation is made that the sum insured shall not exceed $500,000. B. 
H. Brockman is president and John Bender secretary. 

—At the late monthly meeting of the Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, Dr, E. G. Cutler of the Mutual Benefit Life read a paper upon the 
more important functions of the medical examiner. Dr, Paddock, the 
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medical director of the Berkshire Life, told some of his experiences as a 
medical examiner twenty years ago, President De Witt of the Union 
Mutual Life, Dr. Foster of the Union Mutual Life, Mr, Dyer of the Berk- 
shire Life, Dr. Burdy of the Penn Mutual Life, Dr. Brown of the Wash- 
ington Life and Dr. Whittier of the Massachusetts Mutual Life also made 
addresses, 


—The following places are building or have decided to build water- 
works: Abilene, Kan. ; Bennington, Vt.; Bellevue, Ky. ; Mansfield, 
Mass. ; Loveland, Col. ; Ashley, Mich. ; Charles City, Ia; Huntsville, 
Ala. ; Louisiana, Mo.; Sheboygan, Wis., and Meriden, Miss. The 
question is also being agitated at Bridgeport, Mass. ; Joliet, Ill. ; Beau- 
fort, S. C., and Lebanon, Pa. 


—The annual report of the Delaware Mutual Safety Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia shows assets November 1 of $1,719,209, an increase of 
nearly $16,000 over last year. Premiums earned since November, 1885, 
and other items of income, $550,061.73 ; losses and expenses, $363,686.75 ; 
balance in favor of the company, $186,374.98. The loss ratio on the fire 
business was forty per cent of the premium receipts. 


—The following are the heights and locations of some of the tall build- 
ings used for dwelling purposes in New York city. Osborne flats, Fifty- 
seventh street and Seventh avenue, 171 feet ; Dakota flats, Eighth avenue 
and Seventy-second street, 155 feet ; Munro flats, Fifty-ninth street, 120 
feet east of Sixth avenue, 155 feet; Navarro flats, Seventh avenue and 
Fifty-ninth street, 142% feet. The measurement is from the curb level to 
roof. 


—Some time ago Dr. J. S. Kemp, a medical examiner; K. U. Harner, 
an insurance agent ; William Yount, Levi Harner and two women named 
Lefevre and Rittace, were indicted in Pennsylvania for alleged complicity 
in several graveyard insurance cases in which, among others, various New 
York companies were interested. Dr. Kemp was tried and acquitted at 
Gettysburg last week ; the Lefevre cases were thrown out of court on ac- 
count of lack of jurisdiction, the policies having been taken out in Mary- 
land ; the other cases have been set down for the January term. 


—The State Insurance Company of Iowa, it appears, issues policies and 
takes notes, payable in one and two years, for the premium, while it pays 
its agents commissions in cash. A St. Louis agent did a big business, 
sent in plenty of notes and drew abundant commissions, It was finally 
suspected that he was doing more than his share of business, and an 
investigation developed the fact that the notes he was sending in were 
spurious, while the commissions he was drawing out were genuine. Any 
company doing business that way could hardly hope for a different re- 
sult.—Cincinnati Price Current, 


—A conference was recently held between a committee of the German 
insurance syndicate and representatives of the woolen industry, for the 
purpose of defining the limit to which spinners should be permitted to 
add mineral oil to the oil used in the treatment of wool. The companies 
were inclined to permit an admixture of ten per cent, while the spinners 
demanded fifteen, and the insurance companies will have to fix the limit 
at a special meeting. The companies confidently expect much good to 
result from such a mutual understanding, as they have lost enormously of 
late years by fires in woolen mills, wool treated with a large per cent of 
oil burning like pitch pine. 


—The Fire Association of Philadelphia announces that it has discon- 
tinued its general agency at Louisville, Ky., under charge of Morris & 
Bayly, and hasestablished a Southern department, embracing North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky and Tennessee, which will 
report direct to the home office. I. H. Lindsley has been appointed 
special agent in the new ficld, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., and the 
company’s former special agent, Col. John W. Atkinson, becomes general 
adjuster. The State of Virginia is added to the Middle depaitment. 
William Muir will act as special agent, with headquarters at the home 
office, and Col. Atkinson will adjust the losses, 


—The Cincinnati Price Current thinks that Ohio’s valued policy law 
plays an unimportant part in the fire losses of the State. “ Bad construc- 
tion and a failure to provide fire defenses are what make the bad show- 
ing. Every once in a while we burn up a wooden town worth anywhere 
in the vicinity of $100,000 that has not so much as an extra wooden 
bucket or a horse trough full of water to resist the fire. Only last week 





the brisk little town of Attica, in this State, had its defective flue—they 
all have them—but no means of extinguishing fire nearer than Findlay, 
some fourteen miles distant. Result was $100,000 loss and a good line 
of insurance. The shrewd ones knew that their town was liable to be 
burned at any time, and as insurance was cheaper and more readily 
obtainable than fire apparatus and water supply, they took that.” 


—The Continental Insurance Company of New York forbids the use 
by its agents of rubber stamps for signatures in the following notice; 
‘* Rubber stamps—Our attention has lately been called to several instances 
where policies, renewals, etc., have been issued by agents of this company 
with the agent’s signature affixed by rubber stamp. While all of our more 
experienced agents would, without suggestion from us, see the objection 
to this, the matter is so important that we decide to send this circular to 
all, and request that under no circumstances shall any policy, renewal or 
certificate be issued for this company unless signed by the agent with 
pen and ink. Rubber stamps are easily duplicated, at small expense, 
even in the case of fac similes of signatures, and forgery and fraud are 
facilitated by their use.” 


—A few weeks ago L’Assureur Parisien, a contemporary, reproached the 
American companies with keeping too much cash on hand. The item 
went through the entire European press, and was commented on corre. 
spondingly. The Revue des Assurances of Brussels now narrates the 
following incident: An endowment policyholder enters the office of a 
certain large company here, and demands a payment of 200,000 francs 
on his expired policy. Visible emotion of the cashier, Visible emotion 
of everybody about the office. Threats of the policyholder, to whom the 
cashier tries to explain that he should collect at the office of the local 
agent. Finally matters assume a serious aspect, and cashier concludes 
to-go to the president, a large banker, who pays the policy, The com- 
pany announces in its prospectus that it disposes of more than 200,000,000 
francs, and yet it has not 200,000 francs cash on hand. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 


—John B. Lewis, agent for the Mutual Life at Boston, Mass. 

—John W. Sherman, agent for the Anglo-Nevada at Erie, Pa, 

—F. Weddigen, agent for the Anglo-Nevada at Williamsport, Pa. 

—John E. McElroy, agent for the Anglo-Nevada at Albany, N. Y, 

—Greene Brothers, agents of the Anglo-Nevada at Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

—E. Eldred & Co., agents for the Anglo-Nevada at Worcester, Mass. 

— A. Brennan & Son, agents for the Anglo-Nevada at Rochester, N. Y. 

—Pitman & Breed, agents for the Glens Falls Insurance Company at Lynn, 
Mass. 


—Henry A. Day, agent of the Employers Liability for Springfield, Mass., and 
vicinity. 


—Visscher & Meyers and T. T. Clough, agents for the Anglo-Nevada at Syra- 


cuse, N. Y. 


—Adams & Meier of Detroit, general agents of the Provident Savings Life Assur- 
ance Society for eastern Michigan. 


—F. B. Mabbett of Chicago, general agent of the United Fire Reinsurance 
Company, has resigned. 


—Samuel Iszard, general agent of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati for New 
Jersey. Headquarters at Camden. 


—The Baltimore agency of the United Firemens of Philadelphia has been trans- 
ferred from Selden & Saunders to J. S. Maury & Co. 


—Frank H. Howes, general agent of the Manhattan Life Insurance Company of 
New York, for Massachusetts. Headquarters at Boston. 


—I. H. Lindsley, special agent of the Fire Association of Philadelphia for North 
and South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. Headquarters 
at Atlanta, Ga. 


—Colonel J. W. Atkinson, present special agent of the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia, will, on January 1, become general adjuster for the company's new South- 
ern department. 


—Dargan & Trezevant of Dallas, Tex., will no longer act as general agents 
of the Continental Insurance Company of New York for Texas and Arkansas 
as regards recording business, but will retain the management of the installment 
business. C, M. Guinard of Galveston will act as fieldman for the company. 
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